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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


Orway. 
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THE BIRTH-DAY PRESENT. 


Continued, 


Thornton was silent for some minutes, 


ywoman, whose conduct had for some 
time before given her strong reasons to 
fear that her confidence was misplaced. 
‘After some time she returned to the 


and then whispered to Mrs. Thornton} city, leaving her child in the care of a 


to send the boy away; and when she 
had done so, he entreated his wife, with) 
much earnestness, to tell him who were 
the parents of the child. ‘ His mother,” 

replied Mrs. Thornton, “ was a woman 
of rank and uncommon beauty; she was 
united when very young to a person, 
who acted rather as a tyrant than a hus-|| 
band, and his brutal conduct gave her; 
so decided a disgust to matrimony, that! 
when his death restored her to liberty, 
she determined never to form a second] 
engagement. Circumstances, with which] 
I am not thoroughly acquainted, unfor-|; 
tunately entangled her in an illicit amour, |! 
of which Augustus, the boy whom you 
have just seen, is the fruit.—This in- 
trigue which was at first rather the result 
of levi ity and want of principle, soon as-/) 
sumed a more serious appearance; she 
became passionately attached to her gal- 

lant, and pressed him to make her his 
wife. He hesitated for some time, but} 
ut length promised to marry her ina few 
days. I need not paint her grief and 
surprise when she learnt three days af- 

terwards, that he had quitted England 
secredy, nor could she discover whither|ii 
he had gone. Nearly distracted at a 
desertion so unexpected and cruel, she 
retired into a distant part of the country, 
unaccompanied even by the only person 
who knew her secret. This was her own 


irespectable widow in reduced circum- 
stances, and silenced the enquiries of 
her former confidante, by an assurance 
that the boy was dead. 

| “Some years elapsed without the lady 
seeing or hearing any thing of her lover; 
at length he returned to England, and 
‘married; but no explanation of his sin- 
gular behaviour ever took place. Dis- 
‘appointment and perhaps remorse, in- 
\duced the mother of my protégé to 
plunge deeper and deeper into dissipa- 
tion; she became involved in debt, and 
‘anxiety produced the most fatal effects 
upon her health. Having only a life 
interest in her property, she saw with 
terror the approach of that moment which 
would, by depriving her of existence, 
consign her child to poverty: for she 
ifelt an unconquerable repugnancy to ap- 
ply to his father; since, independantly 
of the resentment which she still felt for 
his conduct towards her, she knew not 
how far the disclosure of her child’s ex- 
istence might interrupt the happiness 
he was reported to enjoy in his marriage. 
While her mind was occupied in form- 
ing plans which she could not summon 
courage to execute, she recollected some 
claims which she had upon me, and ap- 
pealed to my epreryg | for the future 
provision of her child. Need I say, that 
|{ readily granted the protection which 
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78 THE PARLOUR 


she claimed? My solemn assurance|! 
that I would supply her place, divested 
Death of his most awful terrors; shi 
met his approach with fortitude and re- 

signation, and her sincere penitence has. 
I hope and trust, expiated her faults.” 
The tears which Mr. Thornton had til! 
now with difficulty suppressed, broke 
forth, nor were the eyes of Mrs. Thorn- 
ton dry. “ My Isabella,” said he, at 
length in a faltering voice, “ I know, you 
will forgive this tribute to the memory 
of an unfortunate, injured woman—I 


COMPANION 


hey both fall on thelr knees, and bow 
their heads down towards the earth: this 
eremony requires several repetitions 
before itis completed. Before a stranger 
wr visitor takes his seat, the master of 
the house gravely salutes the chair, and 
when it is occupied, wipes the dust from 


-he skirts of the robe worn by his guest. 


Their expressions are as superfluous as 
heir ceremonies—If a Chinese is asked 
now he finds himselfin health, he answers, 
“Tam very well, thanks to your shun. 
dant felicity.” If they would tell any 





am the father of Augustus! but believe 
me, my beloved, I am not the villain) 
that circumstances make me appear. 
To be concluded in our next. 
——28+ ea 


CANZONET. 


en, wrap thy mantle round thee.” 


Hush complaining, child of sorrow, . 
Check the tear that’s in thine eye; 
Ere the sun shall deck the morrow, 
Thou shalt heave thy latest sigh: 
The felon death, 
Steals now thy breath; 
Soon thou shalt slumber peacefully. 


Alas! poor maiden, life has been 
But a dolesome prison to thee; 
Ail thy aching eyes have seen, 
Are but days of misery; 
Yet cease to weep, 
Thou soon shalt sleep, 
Poor child of sorrow—peacefully. 
— + oe 
Chinese Politeness. 
There is a singular affectation in th: 
personal civilities, or what we might call 
the polite behaviour of the Chinese. They 
calculate with a rigid precision the num- 
ber as well as the modes of formal re 
spect, according to the rank, distinction, 
ages, or habits of familiarity - The fol- 
lowing are among their most remarkable 
reverential postures:—They, in their 
general salutations, move their hands in 
a gentle wave with an affectionate look, 
then join them on the breast, and add a 
moderate inclination of the head. 


joined hands, then lower them to the 
earth, and bend the body. 


To 


mark particular respect, they raise their 


When two 
persons mect after a long separation, 


one that he looks w ell, they say, * Pros- 
iP rity 1s pi inted on your face, and your 
‘air announces your happiness.” Inreturn 
ifor any service or act of kindness, they 
declare, “That their thanks shall be 
immortal.” The various titles which 
ithey invent for each other, according 
to father Dubalde, baffle all attempts 
icotranslate them. It is, however, to be 
remarked that all these answers are pre- 
scribed by a known ritual, or academy 
of compliment, which determines also 
ithe number of bows, genufle xions, in- 
clinations, expressions, &c. which the 
icire umstances of public or private life 
require. ‘The lower classes also hav- 
their punctilios, to which they religious- 
ly conform themselves. 
a + ee 

TO AUGUSTA. 
Ask—ask not how my cheek is pale; 
Await its paler, colder tale:-— 
Urge not my tongue reluctant now, 
Soon will its silence tell thee how. 
And when no voice will meet thy ear, 
Nor e’er till then thy heart may hear: 
Impatient then thou wilt not turn, 
When I—nor sigh—nor look—nor mourn: 
How quiet will this bosom lie; 
Nor one pulse throb, tho’ thou art nigh: 
*Tis then—'tis there—a cheek so pale, 
Unscorned, may tell so frail a tale; 
And then, perhaps; e’en thou may’st prove, 
To love a heart thou can’st not move. 


+ o- 
TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN ON HIS MAR- 
RIAGE. 
( Continued.) 
I said, that the person of your lady 
would not grow more pleasing to you, 
but pray let her never suspect that it 
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grows less so; that a woman will pardon 
an affront to her understanding much 
sooner than one to her person, 1s well 
known; nor will any of us contradict the 
assertion. All our attainments, all our 
arts, are employed to gain and keep the 
heart of man; and what mortification 
can exceed the disappointment, if the 
end be not obtained! There is noreproof, 
however pointed, no punishment, how 
ever severe, that a woman of spirit will 
not prefer, to neglect; and if she can en-| 


dure it without complaint, it only proves, 


that she means to make herself amends' 
by the attention of others, for the slights, 
of her husband. For this. and for every| 
reason, it behoves a married man not) 
to let his politeness fail, though his ar- 
dour may abate, but to retain, at t least} 
that gener: 
lady, which he is ‘sO willing to pay to| 
every other, and not shew a wife of| 
eighteen or twenty, that every man in| 
company can treat her with more com- 
plaisance than he who so often vowed 
to her eternal fondness. With regard) 
to expense, I can only observe, that the}! 
money laid out in the purchase of dis-} 
tinction is seldom or ever profitably em 
ployed. We live in an age, when splen- 
did furniture and glittering equipage 
are grown too common, to catch the 
notice of any but the meanest spectator, 
and for the wiser ones, they only regard! 
our wasteful folly with silent sneiamnd pt, 
or open indignation, Vhis may perhaps ‘ 
be a disp sleasing reflection, but the fol- 
lowing consideration ought to make) 
amends. ‘The age e ve in pays, 

think, 
distinctions of wit, knowledge, and vir- 
tue, to which we may more auhe ly, more 
cheaply , and more honourably aspire. 


THE PARLOUR COMPANION. 


splendour, where the conversation of 
the day may afford comment for the 
evening, seems the most rational plea- 
sure this great town can afford. 
Ne + ee 
GENERAL Moreau. 

The high sense of honour, and noble- 
ness of general Moreau, cannot be more 
fully evidenced than by the following 











pec uliar a nk to the higher 


lanecdotes. 


| M. D’Orsay, an emigrant, had forfeit- 


‘ed all his property to the state, but had 
been allowed to return to Paris, and was, 
conseque ntly, compelled to live in the 
most penurious manner on the trifle he 
ad saved; when he was one mornin 
surprised by a. visit from general Mo. 
‘reau, who, after expressing his compli- 
ments, observed, “I have bought an 
estate, om which before the revolution 
was yours; you know such property 
sells very te I have had it valued; 
and must beg your permission to leave 
—_ you, as your just right, the differ- 
ence between the price paid and the es- 
timate.”” And he laid down a sum of 
money sufficient to make the poor emi- 
grant ‘comfortable for the residue of his 
life. 
When the archduke Charles was on 
jhis w.y from Bohemia to take the com- 
mand ‘of his army, as he drew near the 
iscene of action, he met a number of 
\wounded shanticned by their comrades 
‘ion the road, for want of horses to draw 
the carriages in their retreat. The 
prince immeciately ordered the horses 
I|to be taken from several pieces of can- 
(non that were already retreating, saying 
| that these brave men were better worth 
saving thanafewcannon. When Moreau 
heard of this benevolent trait, he order- 
ied the cannon to be restored; observing, 








It is not my opinion, that a young)that he would take no cannon that were 
woman should be indulged in every wildiiabandoned from such humane motives. 


wish of her gay heart or giddy head, but 
contradiction may be softened by do- 


mestic kindness, 





THE COLLECTOR.—No. IT. 


and quiet pleasures om 
substituted in the place of noisy ones. 





From Tuke’sa ccount of the * Retreat,’ an institu- 





A well chosen society of friends and) ition for insane persons of the Society of Friends, at 


acquaintance, more eminent for virtue | 
and good sense, than for gaiety and}; Hof i increasing their complaint, we extract the follow- 


York in England, where the patients are allowed eve- 
ry indulgence that can be permitted without danger 








ing pleasing little poem, composed by one of the!lits dark side—he that habituates himsel’ to look at 


inmates, which is thus introduced by the author of| 
the work: “ The indulgence in the means of writing), 
frequently leads to curious effusions, both in prose), 
and poetry. The following specimen of the latter, 
will probably interest the reader. He will be sur- 
prised to learn, that the patient, at the time of its 
composition, laboured under a very considerable de- 
gree of active mania. This is not the only instance 
in which we have been reminded of the lines of the 
poet: 

** Great wit to madness sure is nearvallied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


TO MELANCHOLY. 


Spirit of darkness! from yon lonely shade, 
Where fade the virgin roses of the spring; 
Spirit of darkness, hear thy fav’rite maid, 
To Sorrow’s harp her wildest anthem sing. 
Ah! how has love despoil’d my earliest bloom, 
And flung my charms as to the wintry wind; 
Ah! how has love hung o’er thy trophied tomb, 
The spoils of genius and the wreck of mind. 
High rides the moon the silent heav’ens along, 
Thick falls the dews of midnight o’er the ground; 
Soft steals the lover when the morning song 
Of waken’d warblers through the woods resound. 
Then I with thee my solemn vigils keep, 
And at thine akar take my lonely stand,— 
Again my lyre unstrung, I sadly sweep, 
While Love leads up the dance with harp in hand 
High o’er the woodlands Hope’s gay meteors shone, 
And thronging thousands biess’d the ardent ray, 
I turn’d, and found despair on his wild roam, 
And with the dzmon bent my hither way. 
Soft o’er the vales she blew her bugle horn, 
** Oh, where, Maria! whither dost thou stray? 
Return, thou false maid, to the echoing sound”— 
1 fiew, nor heeded the sweet syren’s lay. 
Mail Melancholy! to yon lovely towers 
I turn, and its time-worn turrets mine, 


Where flourish fair the night-shades deadly fiow’rs, |! 


And dark and blue the wasting tapers shine. 
There O my Edwin! does thy spirit greet, 

In faney’s maze thy lov’d and wandering maid; 
Soft thro’ the bower thy shade Maria meets, 

And leads thee onward thro’ the myrtle glade. 
O, come with me, and hear the song of eve, 

Far sweeter, far, than the loud shout of morn; 
List to the pantings of the whispering breeze, 

Dwell on past woes, or sorrows yet unborn. 
We have a tale and song, may charm: these shades, 

Which cannot rouse to life Maria’s mind, 
Where Sorrow’s capiives hail thy ouce lov’d maid, 

To joy a stranger, and to grief resign’d. 
Fawin, farewell! go, take my last adieu;— 

Ah! could my bursting bosom tell thee more: 
Here, parted here, from love, from life, and you, 

I pour my song as on a foreign shore 
Bot stay, rash youth, the sun has climb’d on high, 

The night is past, the shadows are all gone; 
For lost Maria, breathe the eternal sigh, 

Awalt thy sorrows to the gales of morn. 


THE PARLOUR COMPANION. 


‘the displeasing side only, will sour his disposition, 
‘and, consequently, impair his happiness; while he 
who constantly beholds the bright side, insenably 
\meliorates his temper, and in consequence of it, im- 
lproves his own happiness, and the happiness all 
\around him. 


MOBS—“ Odi profanum vulgus.” 


When I see men on a public day crowd round 
the spot of conflicting pugilists; vociferate ejacula- 
‘tions to give new sinews to the combatants; smile as 
the face grows livid, and grin as the blood flows, my 
fists involuntary clench indignant; I could fight the 
jwhole—“ odi profanum vulgus”—I then hate the 
;mob. 

When I visit the theatre at the exhibition of the 
idramas of the great bard, and view the lisiless apa- 
thy of most of the audience, till some low conceit or 
‘senseless butfoonery wakes them to ecstacy; I feel 
‘ashamed of my place: I shrink into nothingness. The 
‘still, small vioce of some invisible prompter whispers 
iin my ear—“odi profanum vulrus”—1 hate the 
jmob. 

' 
\Taste, “ thou art fled ‘indeed’ to brutish beasts,” 
\* And men have lost discernment.” 





Whenever I am unluekily caught in the company 
of ladies, or happen to be present at a tea parity, 
jwhere the talk is about Leghorn hats and merino 
\shawle; becoming dresses, the beaut) of a particular 
belle, handsome men, slander and plays, who is 
‘married, and who courting, the bubble confounds me. 
‘I groan out “odi profanum vulgus”—and the com- 
ipany mistake it for a cowplimeut—It is then more 
than ever that J hate the mob. 

Beware, young man, when you are in the house 
,of mirth, that the insinuating cup does not lead you 
beyond your prudence. He who abandons his senses 
\to wine, commits himself to the waves without a 
guide. A drunken man is like a wild beast; he is no 
longer guided by reason, and too frequently is guilty 
‘of erimes and offences of the most deplorable and 
‘serious consequences. Beware then of the snares 
laid for inexperience, by the licentious, in the mo- 
‘ment of gaiety; and remember, that * the classes” 
too much “ sparkle” with deceit, whilst their con- 
itents are disease and crime. 


A LECTURE ON HEADS. 
To this night’s masquerade, (quoth Dick ) 
By pleasure I am beckon’d, 
And think ’twould be a jolly trick 
Co go as Charles the Second. 
Tom felt for repartee a thirst, 
And thus to Richard said: 
You'd better go as Charies the First, 
For that requires no head. 
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Almost every object that attracts our notice, in 
our intercourse with the world, has its bright and 


cription are thirty-seven and a half cents per quar- 
‘tery pay able in advance. 
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